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IMAGINATION AND THOUGHT IN HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


UR line of discussion may be suggested by asking: What is the 
function of imagination and thought in the process of cogni- 
tion? We shall take for granted that whatever the differences may 
be by which imagining and thinking are distinguished, they are, as 
related to the problem of knowledge, processes in consciousness 
through which is reached a definition of an object which, apart 
from these processes, does not have the kind of reality specified 
by imagination and thought. , We are not concerned with the ques- 
tion whether, for example, perception does not result in a truer 
knowledge than either, nor do we inquire whether thought may 
not be the cognitive faculty par excellence. We start from a 
position which all schools agree upon, namely, that in character- 
istic ways perception, imagination, and thought have a cognitive 
function, and that this consists in rendering their objects definite, 
concrete, and verifiable. But while, historically, views have 
alternated from the one extreme of perception or sensation to the 
other extreme of thought, scant courtesy has been given to the imag- 
ination as being concerned with the elucidation of those objects and 
problems with which knowledge in its many forms is engaged. We 
may, therefore, expect to find either that the cognitive function of 
the imagination has been imperfectly understood, or that its peculiar 
functions have been transferred and used under the better known 
terms of perception and thought. In either account, the result is 
the same. The tacit assumption is made that in its own rights, what- 
ever its function may be in the fine arts, the imagination has no 
cognitive value. 

If we consider the situation historically, this result becomes 
immediately obvious. Kant’s philosophical relations make him 
particularly instructive here. The epistemological result of the 
“*Critique of Pure Reason,’’ on its negative side, is seen in limiting 
the field of knowledge to phenomena, to possible objects of conscious- 
ness. The content of the cognitive process Kant denies is any part 
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of the really existent world in its independence of the process in 

which knowledge takes place. The real, that is, stands in a universe 

of its own, it is a universe of the existent over against the universe 

of knowledge. The world, the soul, and God constitute such a 

universe. But, on the other hand, there is the disturbing fact of 

consciousness in its cognitive exercise. It is this fact which deter- 

mines, for Kant, the philosophical dilemma which controls his epis- 
temological inquiries. That dilemma is this: Either the universe is 

real, and then it is not known; or, the universe is known, and then 

it is not real. In the light of Kant’s intellectualism, his conclusion 

affirms that reality can never become the content of a process of 
knowledge. 

If we do not stop here, or take this as the sum of Kant’s epis- 
temological wisdom, as is sometimes done, we meet one of the most 
interesting questions of Kant’s philosophy. We shall then refuse 
to consider this agnosticism as the final resting-place of his thinking. 
History, to a large extent, has taken it so, but that is because his suc- 
cessors, not excepting Hegel, have taken their cues from the first 
critique and have almost entirely ignored the third. For to bring 
the ‘‘Critique of Judgment’”’ into line with the ‘*Critique of Pure 
Reason,’’ we may say that its problem was directly concerned with 
answering the question which had received, so far, only a negative 
determination. As we have intimated, the issue of the ‘‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason’’ was not agnosticism; it was the dilemma of agnos- 
ticism. But when we so regard it, it is to be taken as a restatement 
of the same epistemological problem which, up to this point, had 
failed of positive solution. But if Kant is to be taken at all seriously, 
he must arrive at some positive statement as to the relation of con- 
sciousness and its ‘‘object,’’ when the object is regarded as the de- 
terminant of knowledge, that is, as real. How, then, does Kant meet 
this requirement? He had shown that the forms of sensibility and 
the categories of understanding have only a transcendental application 
—they do not embody the modes and relations of things. The content 
of knowledge, therefore, is phenomena. But knowledge requires that 
its content be real. Now, the impasse of agnosticism can be overcome 
only by providing for the cognitive faculties, as they are held apart 
according to methodological requirements, some common root from 
which both may be derived. This is, in part, what Kant does, in 
more or less satisfactory fashion, in the ‘‘Critique of Judgment.”’ 
This is also what he intimates in the introduction to the first critique 
when he declares that there are ‘‘two stems of human knowledge, 
which perhaps may spring from a common root, unknown to us, viz., 
sensibility and understanding, objects to be given by the former and 
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thought by the latter.”’* In this way feeling finds a place in the 
Kantian scheme. For purposiveness in nature and freedom in es- 
thetic contemplation are both forms in which feeling expresses itself 
in presence of its appropriate objects. Feeling, that is to say, is essen- 
tially a Werth-urtheil—a judgment of value. But judgment implies 
an object. What, then, is the object which determines those forms 
of consciousness which have their source in the feeling life of man? 
The object, Kant answers, which, not given either in sensibility or in 
understanding, exists in and for the imagination. The imagination 
is the faculty to which is given those really existent objects concern- 
ing which the rational faculties give us only the semblance of knowl- 
edge (Schein). Here, then, notwithstanding the intellectual pre- 
dilections of the ‘‘Critical Philosophy,’’ we are brought to the recog- 
nition of imagination as a faculty which, in the effort to determine 
the nature of reality, the cognitive function of consciousness comes 
to its most satisfactory and complete expression. But so long as 
the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason’’ is taken as the final account of 
Kant’s epistemological inquiries, and the ‘‘Critique of Judgment’’ 
is regarded as performing merely a mediating function—and, as it 
were, as an afterthought—between the understanding and the will, 
so long will the intellectualist cast of Kant’s thinking obscure the 
real value, within the system, of imagination in its relation to human 
knowledge. 

Let us now look at the problem of knowledge from another stand- 
point. Locke started out with the definition of knowledge as the 
‘perception of the connection and agreement or disagreement and 
repugnaney of any of our ideas.’’? Ideas he defined as a term 
which stands for ‘‘whatever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks.’’® These definitions formed, without ques- 
tion, the starting-points of Hume’s philosophy of knowledge. 
Knowledge, Hume remarks, is either certain or probable. It is the 
former when the ideas between which the relations obtain are both 
present at the time of passing the cognitive judgment. Such, for 
example, are judgments of quantity and number. When knowledge 
is probable, one of the compared terms only is present in conscious- 
ness and the other is supplied from experience by the exercise of 
memory. Here falls all the knowledge we have of a metaphysical 
kind: of the world, the self, and God. The interest of every phi- 
losopher is, of course, in this latter class of knowledge, and con- 
sequently the problem for Hume assumes the form of an inquiry 


1“ Critique of Pure Reason” (Max Miiller’s translation), p. 12. Italics 
mine. 


2“ Essay concerning Human Understanding,” Bk. IV., Ch. I., § 2. 
*Tbid., Bk. I., Ch. I., § 8. 
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into the function of judgment in cognition. The functions of judg- 
ment, we are reminded, are analysis and synthesis. The relation 
between knowledge and its object involves a synthesis, and it is to 
an examination of the synthetic process that the task of Hume in the 
last resort is confined. In estimating what he has to say here, it is 
necessary to add, as another presupposition of his whole philosophy, 
the dictum of Berkeley that ‘‘like can be compared only with like’’: 
ideas can be compared only with ideas. It is, consequently, because 
arithmetic, geometry, and algebra are mere ideas, and do not involve 
any question as to the reality of space and time, that, whether these 
latter are real or not, mathematics gives us the highest certainty of 
which the human mind is capable. But, Hume argues, reality has 
always been taken as the determinant and not merely as the result- 
ant of knowledge.* The only question to be debated, therefore, is 
whether we are in a position to know what it is. Now 
we may remark that, as in Kant’s case, the skepticism of 
Hume has been allowed, historically, to overshadow the real 
point of his epistemological contention. Thus one writer holds, 
notwithstanding his appreciation of Hume’s value in epistemology, 
that ‘‘Hume ean not, indeed, be regarded as a serious, though 
skeptical and critical, inquirer after a doctrine of cognition, 
in the fashion of a Descartes or a Kant, or even of his own more 
immediate predecessor Locke.’’® The ‘‘Prolegomena’’ of Kant is 
the only considerable work which has stated the Humian position 
with an adequate regard to the motives which operated to define it. 
The agnostic outcome, it is there shown, is the consequence of a 
serious investigation by Hume of the type of judgments which enters 
into all our knowledge regarded as real. If it is true, as Hume 
maintains, that the causal argument is the one instrument by which 
the human understanding is, or is thought to be, able to extend its 
knowledge beyond the immediacy of its ideas so that it shall impli- 
cate the real, then an examination of this argument, if systematically 
and critically carried out, will serve as the foundation of a state- 
ment concerning the scope and validity of the metaphysical use of 
the cognitive faculties. This, as we have seen, is the epistemological 
question. It is hardly an accurate judgment, therefore, that gives 
to Hume a place in the development of epistemological theory at all 
inferior to that of Kant on account of his lack of appreciation of the 
problem of knowledge, or of the way in which that problem is defined 
for solution. 


*We make this statement advisedly, for it seems to us a misunderstanding 
of both Berkeley and Hume to presume that they denied the existence of a 
world of fact which is not to be identified with the mere psychological processes 
in the knowing mind. Cf. Hume, “ Treatise,” Bk. I., Pt. 4, § 2. 
° Ladd, “ Philosophy of Knowledge,” p. 68. 
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What Hume’s answer was may, in its main outlines, be shortly 
stated, and it must, of course, rest upon its own merits. In general, 
it is the assertion that certain results may be expected to follow from 
certain presented data when experience has furnished us with ex- 
amples of the kind and amount on which expectation feels confident 
in relying. Confident expectation in regard to a particular sequence 
of events bases itself upon experience, and is only another name for 
the tendency of the human mind to pass from one object to another 
with which it has been most frequently associated. It is the same 
fact which he denominates by the term belief. Belief, for example, 
that the sun will rise to-morrow simply means that it would contra- 
vene the law of parsimony to pass from the starting-point of knowl- 
edge to any other idea than the one which is actually predicated of 
the subject of the judgment. Belief is the subjective result of the 
law of inertia applied to the field of consciousness. I believe that the 
fire will burn, not because my belief makes any difference to the 
qualities of fire, but because it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
me, in view of my total experience with fire, to think anything else. 
This is one side of Hume’s epistemology. It corresponds to the 
position Kant had reached at the end of his first critique. But we 
should do Hume no less injustice than we have seen we do Kant if 
we were to stop here. For, again, what is required of every theory 
of knowledge is to show the relation of cognition to that which is 
the determinant of knowledge. Now what Hume attempts to do in 
response to this demand is to show that if we persist in taking 
reality as a given, fixed, and static universe we involve ourselves 
in skepticism. That is to say, to take the universe as having an 
independent reality, and to consider consciousness as falling outside 
that universe, is to make impossible any judgment of reality, and to 
reduce all attempts at knowledge to a mere flow of ideas, under the 
laws of the association of ideas. As a criticism, Hume’s skepticism 
has done a work for all time. But Hume’s theory of knowledge has 
other implications. Knowledge, for him, is a self-determining and 
self-limiting process. Through belief there gets built up an organ- 
ism of knowledge which is a determining factor in every. judgment 
of reality. It is, consequently, in and through the process of know- 
ing that the objective factor which is present in all knowledge comes 
to definition. 

When we turn to the instrumental aspect of the theory, Hume’s 
great fault lies in the fact that he is unequivocally clear. It is the 
imagination which, according to him, reinstates the controlling fac- 
tors of knowledge. It is the source of those ideals in relation to 
which the progressive organization of knowledge becomes possible. 
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Thence Hume sets out to show that none of the common beliefs are 
lost, although they have another foundation and meaning than is com- 
monly supposed. But we are not here concerned with the evaluation 
of the theory. For our purpose, it is sufficient to find in its basis in 
the imagination the reason why Hume’s theory has been pretty gen- 
erally ignored in the history of epistemology. It is, we think, sig- 
nificant that the denials of the value of Hume’s ‘‘attempt to intro- 
duce the experimental method of reasoning into moral (theoretical) 
subjects’’ are based for the most part on extra-psychological or extra- 
epistemological grounds. But Hume is a thinker who can not be over- 
come by pointing out flaws; you must storm the capital, to use his 
own figure, if capitulation is to follow. For him the imagination 
stands as the indispensable instrument of knowledge, and he refuses 
to give it an intellectual bath in which are washed away its sensuous 
affiliations. The doctrine of knowledge can not be understood, as 
Hume understands it, apart from the free play of ideas which is 
characteristic of imagination. But, perhaps, for this very reason he 
is the one philosopher of first rank whose influence on the develop- 
ment of epistemological theory is so insignificant that he might have 
had no doctrine of knowledge at all. 

Were it not for recent philosophical developments, we might end 
this paper here. Current discussion, however, has made it obvious 
that our present philosophical differences are, in large measure, due 
to the emphasis which, consciously or unconsciously, has been given 
by our modern empiricists to the neglected factor of the historical 
theories of cognition. In the light of the situation historically de- 
fined in the development from Locke to Hume, this is implied in the 
criticism of those who maintain that the logical and psychological 
problems of knowledge have no points in common through which the 
conclusions in the one field may be equated with those reached in 
the other. No amount or degree of accuracy in the description of 
the process of knowledge, it is held, will enable one to determine the 
question of its truth, for this is not a question of the process, but of 
the content which the cognitive process implicates. Or, as one writer 
states, ‘‘the truth of a proposition is a function of its meaning, the 
eontent which it asserts, not of its character as a psychic event or 
process.’’® The distinction which is pointed out is that of the for- 
mal and the material principles of knowledge, the distinction between 
the that and the what of cognition.?’ The fact, the meaning, the con- 


*Taylor, “Truth and Practise,’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV., p. 267. 

"Cf. Taylor’s view of psychology in his “Elements of Metaphysics,” pp. 
294-310, and such statements as the following, which occur throughout his 
work: “ Hence knowledge and will, involving as they do for us discrepancy 
between the what and the that of experience, are not wholly satisfactory terms 
by which to characterize the life of the absolute,” p. 61; cf. pp. 409 ff. 
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tent is what it is apart from the form of its apprehension. But 
there is no question of truth or falsehood in the absence of judgment. 
To be true or false—distinctions which fall within the field of knowl- 
edge—the fact must be judged. But judging is a psychical process 
in and through which knowledge in all its degrees is reached. So 
long, therefore, as we hold ourselves to a consideration of the epis- 
temological problem, and unless we deny or quite skeptically limit 
the validity of knowledge, some such statement as this must be ad- 
mitted: That reality which is timeless must become the content of a 
process which takes place in time in such wise that that is what the 
process means. It is a problem, in other words, which concerns the 
implication of reality in the cognitive facts and relations of con- 
sciousness. From the one point of view we are confronted with this 
question: How can that which, ex hypothesi, is independent of all 
conscious, that is, temporal, experience ever become known since 
knowledge is, whatever else or more it may be, always a process in 
time? From the other standpoint we should have to ask: How can 
that be real, that is, objective and universal, which is the construct 
of finite conscious thinking? But, however the question comes to 
be formulated, if there is to be knowledge, the real must come within 
the comprehension of the finite mind, and the constructive thinking 
—we use the term in its broadest significance—of man must lead him 
to a true apprehension of the object as the terminus of his cognitive 
endeavor. 

Now, without unnecessary detail, we may point out that each 
school—the intellectualist and the empiricist—uses, within its own 
sphere, a different cognitive instrument for the solution of the prob- 
lem of knowledge. In the one, thought—purified and refined from 
the imperfections of its psychogenetie ancestry—is so conceived that, 
in the words of Bradley, it ‘‘must correspond to a determinate being 
which it can not be said to make.’’* Thought envisages what it does 
not construct. This is the copy theory, a theory which limits the 
cognitive function of thinking to taking up with the eternal thought 
in such wise that while absolute knowledge and absolute reality are 
one and the same or, as is sometimes said, inseparable, our human 
knowledge can never, as human, reach that stage of perfection in 
which it embraces the self-consistency which characterizes the object 
of its thought. The real, or supposed, difficulties of an idealistic 
epistemology have prepared the way for the consideration of other 
methods of stating and solving the problem of knowledge. Hence 
instead of leveling up to the heights of pure thought, we are asked 
to level down to the plane of our common consciousness with its 


*“ On Truth and Practise,” Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., p. 311. 
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regard for the relationships in which one experience takes account 
of other experiences in what is called the ‘‘stream of thought.’’ 
And when it is asked how it is possible for the finite to transcend 
its own finite experience, there is emphasized, as the peculiar ecog- 
nitive instrument of the empirical epistemology, what we have called 
the ‘‘neglected factor’’ of the historical theories of knowledge. 
What thought is supposed to do for the other view, imagination is 
called upon to do for this. Humanism, pragmatism, radical em- 
piricism, or by what other name this general movement may be desig- 
nated, finds its epistemological significance in its reinstatement of the 
cognitive function of imagination. 

A remark or two on each of these points will serve to emphasize 
this brief statement, and we begin with thought as being the more 
familiar standpoint. Thought, quite commonly, is taken as the 
instrument by which the character of the content of knowledge 
is made explicit. In this broad sense, thinking enters into all our 
scientific and philosophical pursuits. The organized body of knowl- 
edge, whether scientific or philosophical, in this point of view exists, 
as cognition, as the result of the application of the laws of thought 
to the data given, immediately or mediately, in experience. 
But in so far as in science the method is inductive, it details 
the various qualities which reality has within the limits of 
human knowledge. This limitation, however, prevents its truth 
being taken as the same with ultimate reality. This is the mean- 
ing of Bradley’s arraignment of our scientific knowledge of the 
world of things and of minds. Science does not raise any question 
concerning the self-consistency of its conclusions, or of the concepts 
or theories it uses in explaining its data. It is this question which 
determines the analytical and critical exercise of thought in the field 
of philosophy. The aim of philosophy, we are told, is to think 
things, not in their concrete individuality, but in their internal self- 
consistency. Reality exists for thought as a world which must 
not contradict itself. The ideal toward which the whole effort is 
directed is an adequate comprehension of that which exists in a 
harmonious, complete, and self-consistent unity, a unity which 
thinking does not make, and which thinking can never completely 
realize without losing its distinctive character as thought. It is 
because thought falls behind the completeness and consistency of 
reality that its cognitive career is secure; its purpose is, however, 
to bring knowledge more and more completely into harmony with 
the ultimately real which is the metaphysical, not merely the logical, 
prius of all cognition. 

The empirical theory of knowledge not only affirms that the con- 
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cepts, axioms, ete., with which it works—that is to say, the entire 
cognitive apparatus—have been evolved in the course of experience, 
but that experience is one with reality in the sense that the organiza- 
tion of experience is a proeess in which reality becomes qualified. 
This is to say that knowledge molds and modifies the structure 
through which it operates, and that the system of truth does not 
fall without, but within, the sphere of what really exists. Knowl- 
edge, in other words, is a part and function of reality. This being 
the case, the prime question here, as in the other theory, relates to 
the logic of the process in which knowledge comes to explicit self- 
expression. It must be admitted that not a little excuse is to be 
found, in the practise of the advocates of this theory, for the iteration 
of its opponents that this problem has not been and is not fairly met 
by a descriptive history of the process of knowledge.® You can not, 
say they, settle the logical inquiry by a psychological excursus. 
Logie, we are told, concerns itself with the instrumentalities of knowl- 
edge, not with the relations that exist within the knowing process. 
What these relations are may be ascertained by the methods of a 
scientific psychology ; to ascertain what are the instruments by which 
these relations become fixed, and how they function in the growing 
organism of knowledge, requires a reflective consideration of the 
facts as they are revealed to introspective science. It is to direct 
attention to this aspect of the problem that the following remarks 
are offered. 

What we saw in the other theory is true of all theories of cogni- 
tion, namely, that knowledge proceeds under the stimulus of an 
ideal. Where does empiricism find its ideal which is directive of 
knowledge, and how ean this ideal be transcendent so as to provide 
conditions for an unlimited future of cognitive effort? The ideal, 
for this theory, we are told, originates and functions within the 
cognitive experience itself, and so controls the processes which issue 
in judgments of reality. All that the theory, at this point, seems 
interested to maintain is that the ideal is both subjective and present 
to the process which it controls, and that this fact does not interfere 
with, but is necessary to, its character as the mediator of a wider sys- 
tematization of knowledge. The only question of importance is, how 
this is possible, how an inner unity of meaning comes to belong to 
the organism of human knowledge. 

The point of this paper, as it bears upon this problem, is to 
suggest that, in the present alignment of philosophical parties, there 
is no other available instrument for this purpose than imagination. 


°Of the writers on this side the question, Dewey has most clearly grasped 
the logical problems and has made the most successful effort to meet them. 
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The difficulty of taking this suggestion au sérieux is due to the fact 
that, because the imagination has figured in the history of thought in 
only a one-sided way, we have not got beyond considering it as the 
center of a psychological theory which states the conditions under 
which our ideas, irrespective of their truth, are brought into rela- 
tions with one another and with perceptions beyond which, as 
psychologists, we are unable to go. No one wishes to dispute the 
fact of association, or that association takes place in regular ways, 
the statements of which are called its ‘‘laws.’’ But what one does 
meet with the denial of is that in providing material for thought 
the imagination is capable, through the laws of association, of 
validating that material and judging it to be ‘‘true.’’ This is 
quite intelligible if we remember that those who advance it 
are describing the condition of the object as it must exist, 
if it is to exist at all, on the supposition that humanism 
is only a psychological theory of knowledge.'!° Nor need much 
credit be given to the critics of humanism for their perspicacity in 
this regard, nor need great offense be taken if they press the issue, 
for the pragmatic Hume occupies the same ground in refuting the 
‘‘ancient philosophy.’’ It is, he says, because the ancient phi- 
losophers allowed themselves to be guided in their determinations of 
reality by the natural relations which are established through the 
association of ideas that they failed to throw light upon the connec- 
tion of our ideas and things. But, as he goes on to say, the imagina- 
tion is the source of other principles than those by which one idea 
naturally suggests another. We must, he asserts, ‘‘distinguish in 
the imagination betwixt the principles which are permanent, irre- 
sistible, and universal; such as the customary transition from causes 
to effects, and from effects to causes: And the principles, which are 
changeable, weak, and irregular ... The former are the founda- 
tions of all our thoughts and actions, so that upon their removal 
human nature must immediately perish and go to ruin. The latter 
are neither unavoidable to mankind, nor necessary, nor so much 
as useful in the conduct of life... . For this reason the former 
are received by philosophy, and the latter rejected.’ The im- 
portance of this statement is that it lends weight to the demand, 
which we are seeking to emphasize, for an explicit consideration of 
the logical functions of the imagination. This it may do if we 
bear in mind that the ‘‘permanent, irresistible, and universal’’ 

Since this was written, Schiller’s “ Studies in Humanism ” has appeared, 
and it is there denied that pragmatism is anything more than an account of 
human knowing. 


41 Treatise,” Bk. I., Pt. 4, § 3. 
” Ibid., Bk. I., Pt. 4, § 4. 
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principles which, as Hume says, are the foundation of philosophy, 
those, namely, which are found typically in the causal relation, are 
those with which are connected the epistemological discussions of 
the ‘‘Treatise of Human Nature.’’ It would, however, lead us too 
far to inquire how the distinction alluded to becomes operative in 
Hume’s philosophy. It is sufficient if it serves to illustrate the 
possibility of conceiving the imagination in such a way that it may 
serve as an instrument of ‘‘truth.’’ Without losing its pragmatic 
character, humanism can not rely upon thought which, independ- 
ently of practical considerations, aims to square our beliefs with 
facts. If, however, facts are to be made to square with beliefs, some 
instrument is yet to be named which, while remaining amenable to 
the principles of human nature, is, at the same time, able to construe 
experience so that it shall embody the truth of things. Knowledge 
and reality must each involve the other. Pragmatism has not yet 
come to terms with its problem historically defined, and we still 
await from the hands of a modern Hume a determination of the 
logical functions of imagination.” 


ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 





PSYCHOLOGY AT TWO INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESSES 


HE seventh international congress of physiologists was held in 
Heidelberg, August 13-16, and the first international congress 
of psychiatry, neurology, psychology, and the nursing of the insane 
was held in Amsterdam, September 2-7. In both congresses topics 
of interest to psychologists were discussed, but the number of purely 
psychological papers was very small. Some of the papers were of 
interest to those who investigate the functions of the sense organs 
and the cerebrum, most were of importance only to those who are 
chiefly concerned with the physiological and clinical study of the 
central nervous system. 

In the physiological congress there was not a special section for 
papers of psychological bearing. The special section of psycho- 
physics at the Amsterdam congress was concerned with clinico- 
psychology more than with normal psychology, and in this section 
the only professional psychologist of note on the program was Pro- 


8 Since this was written report has come of a paper by Mr. Schiller before 
the Aristotelian Society on “ Humism and Humanism.” Details are too meager 
to enable us to say whether our question has been adequately, or at all, con- 
sidered. 
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fessor Jodl, of Vienna. Professor Janet, of Paris, another pro- 
fessor of psychology, read before the section of neurology and 
psychiatry. 

In the general sessions of the congress of psychiatry, ete., two 
papers dealt with matters of some general psychological interest, that 
of Professor von Bechterew, of St. Petersburg, ‘‘Recherches objec- 
tives sur l’activité psychique,’’ and that of Ziehen, of Berlin, 
**Methoden der Intelligenzpriifung.’’ The former considered the 
question whether or not psychology is a science more than the 
recherches objectives, and concluded, as have many others, that the 
true method of psychology is introspection, that as such it is a part 
of philosophy and can not be a science. Experimental psychology, 
on the other hand, is concerned only with associations and reactions 
to situations, and it is a science. The scientific psychology may be 
divided into a number of different fields according to the material 
with which one works, and we have, therefore, the psychology of 
the normal adult, of the child, of the abnormal, of different peoples, 
ete. 

Professor Ziehen’s paper is of more interest to psychologists, for 
in it he dealt to a large extent with the examination of the insane 
and strongly urged all psychiatrists to do more extensive and more 
accurate work in examining patients along psychological lines. He 
cited some cases that he had been able to differentiate by most careful 
mental examinations, and used these results as examples of what 
more accurate examination and analysis will do. 

In the special sessions devoted to papers on psychology and 
psychophysics the following general topics were considered: the 
present state of the James-Lange theory of the emotions; the psy- 
chology of puberty; the difference between perception and idea; 
the secondary function. For these discussions, referees or rap- 
porteurs were appointed respectively as follows: P. Sollier (Brus- 
sels); Marro (Turin) ; Jodl (Vienna) and Mercier (London) ; Gross 
(Graz). In place of Neiser, Sommer (Giessen) discussed the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Past of the Psychopath.’’ 

It is unfortunate that Sollier should have been chosen to con- 
sider the James-Lange theory of the emotions in view of the fact 
that he had so recently published in full his views on the subject. 
In his paper before the section Sollier presented nothing that is 
not to be found in his book, ‘‘La méchanisme des émotions.’’ It 
would have been more profitable to have had some one discuss 
Sollier’s position, which to the present writer seems no more tenable 
than that of James and Lange. 

In the discussion of the difference between perception and idea, 
1See review in this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., page 109. 
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Mercier’s paper was read, in his absence, by Dr. Conolly Norman. 
A perception differs, Mercier holds, from an idea or image in that 
the former contains some presentation of sense, there is an objectify- 
ing of the perceived thing, and there is a more vivid nucleus. The 
time it takes to invest a presented object with certain qualities, e. g., 
a cushion with the quality of softness, determines whether we shall 
consider the quality a perception or an image. If the attribution is 
instantaneous it is a perception. Jodl considered the descriptive and 
genetic differences between idea and perception, and then concluded 
that we can not always differentiate the things in these ways. He 
considered the subject from the standpoint of scientific psychology 
and of every-day life and concluded that the solution of the problem 
was not in the field of individual psychology, but that the differ- 
ences could be thoroughly appreciated only from a careful study of 
the social self. How this is to be done the speaker did not make 
clear, but doubtless more light will be given in the full account of the 
paper in the congress transactions. . 

The papers in the sectional meetings other than those mentioned 
above were not of sufficient importance to warrant more than men- 
tion of the titles: Gutzmann (Berlin), ‘‘Ueber Héren und Ver- 
stehen’’; Lechner (Kolosvar, Hungary), ‘‘Ueber negative Sinnes- 
tiuschungen’’; Francke (Hague), ‘‘Statistisch-sexuelle Traumdif- 
ferenzen’’; Roemer (Holland), ‘‘ Verhaltnis zwischen Mondalter und 
Sexualitaét’’; Schuyten (Antwerp), ‘‘Problemes de pédologie’’; 
Albada (Holland), ‘‘Theorie zur Erklarung psychologischer Prob- 
leme’’; Joire (Paris), ‘‘Sur une force nerveuse exteriorée’’; By- 
chowsky (Warsaw),.‘‘Refiex-studien’’; de Boer (Amsterdam), ‘‘ As- 
sociation gegensitzlicher Begriffe’’; Novoa Santos (Spain), ‘‘Temps 
reflex et temps conscient.’’ 

At the physiological congress only two papers of special interest 
to experimental psychologists were presented. These are papers 
dealing with method rather than with results, and are therefore the 
more valuable. Professor Zwaardemaker, who is best known to 
psychologists by his work on smell sensations, described his newly 
constructed room for sound experiments and showed models and 
lantern slides of the construction. The room is absolutely still, and 
is probably the most successfully built room for sound investigations. 
A full description is to be found in a forthcoming number of Science, 
to which the reader is referred for information. 

The second paper of interest to psychologists was that of Gotch 
(London), who described and illustrated the use of an instrument 
for testing retinal excitability. The instrument is a modified form 
of the spinthariscope. The ordinary form of spinthariscope was 
changed so that it has three adjustments, one for increasing or de- 
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creasing the size of the field, one for removing the radium toward or 
away from the center of the field, and a third for moving a screen 
near or away from the radium. With a given adjustment the 
instrument has constancy of illumination-intensity, but there is an 
abrupt and momentary excitation. With the various adjustments 
there is the possibility of limiting the intensity so as to have the 
minimal or threshold value. Some of the advantages of the in- 
strument are that it is portable and small, easily used and under- 
stood. With it Gotch demonstrated at the congress the increased 
excitability in the dark adapted eye of certain portions of the retina, 
an increased excitability of the nasal as compared with the temporal 
part of the retina, the effect of illuminating one eye in decreasing 
the excitability of the fovea, and the remarkable degree to which 
the excitability of one eye is temporarily raised by illuminating the 
other eye. 

The fact that so few papers of a psychological nature were offered 
at the physiological congress is explained by the condition of mem- 
bership, that only professional physiologists could take part, and 
because the modern development of physiology has been along 
chemical lines. The congress of psychiatry and psychology was in- 
tended to be for psychologists as well as for neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists, but there were registered less than fifteen psychologists 
out of a total membership of eight hundred. This is the more 
remarkable since there was a special section devoted to psychology 
and psychophysics. The paucity of papers of interest to psychol- 
ogists is due to the lack of immediate interest of psychologists in 
abnormal psychology on the one hand, and on the other hand to the 
fact that the usual psychology of the clinic differs from the psy- 
chology of the universities. It is true that psychologists must 
depend upon themselves for the solution of problems of normal 
psychology, the problems of special interest to themselves. Some 
hold, unfortunately, I believe, that the only material that will be 
advantageously used in solving these problems is the normal adult 
mind, but thix view is held largely because they know nothing of 
the abnormal. I have expressed the opinion, and still hold it to 
be the true one, that the specially trained psychologist will find new 
points of view as well as new facts in the study of abnormal or 
clinical material, and that it is unfortunate so few psychologists are 
willing to ally themselves with the psychiatrists. Normal psychology 
will be advanced from studies of the insane and other abnormal 
peoples only by having studies on these classes conducted by the 
psychologist who has the normal as his specific goal. The value of 
the abnormal material will, however, not be understood from a far- 
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off look, and especially from a view of the work of others who are 
interested exclusively in a different set of problems. 

The psychiatrists are aware of the importance to them of the 
careful analysis of cases by the newer psychological methods, and the 
clinics are being opened to properly trained psychologists wherever 
they present themselves. It must be kept in mind, for a proper 
appreciation of much of the so-called abnormal psychology, that the 
clinician is interested in psychology primarily in so far as it gives 
him some material for the proper understanding of his cases, and he 
is interested in the same way and to just the same degree in micro- 
scopical studies of nerve cells, which he understands can never really 
explain the presence or absence of a particular idea or set of ideas. 
The interest of the physician being, therefore, in cases or in disease 
types, in the care and cure of individuals, necessarily produces a 
type of abnormal psychology that many academic psychologists are 
unwilling to admit to be psychology. Perhaps this is rightly so. On 
the other hand, the advantages to normal psychology will only be 
felt after psychologists have taken opportunities of investigating 
the abnormal and of determining in the abnormal the things that are 
really helpful in understanding the normal. In other words, normal 
psychology is not the goal of the clinician, and psychologists may 
not expect much light on the problems of normal mental life from 
studies by physicians. However adequately trained in normal psy- 
chology he may be, the physician desires to understand the abnormal 
more than make contributions to normal psychology. 


SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ. 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





SUB SPECIE ATERNITATIS 


HAT every writer on metaphysics should conceive himself as 
stating his problem under the form of eternity is, I suppose, 
perfectly natural. It is equally natural that in the opinions of 
others he does nothing of the sort, and when a later generation can 
contemplate his performances, it is evident enough that not the form 
of eternity, but a very concrete situation and the specific require- 
ments of a given historical period controlled his conclusions in case 
these were effective and significant. And this is true, it can be 
argued, in proportion as the individual in question is a really great 
thinker and a great personality, a man whose thought is vital and 
effective, because by the gift of instinctive discrimination he ignores 
imaginary problems, and struggles, however erudely and untech- 
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nically, with real ones. Whatever else fruitful philosophy may be, 
it is, at least, an effort to straighten out a situation in which difficul- 
ties are directly felt. I do not speak of those difficulties which 
are the professional outfit of people who make it their business to 
talk about them. These, too, were once genuine problems of human 
experience, they were urgent in normal experience itself, not merely ( 
implicit in a system of inherited definitions. Genuine problems 
exist because of contradictions which have a pang in them. The 
pang is finally assuaged, not because the problem was ever solved, 
but because it ceased to be a matter of much concern. Meanwhile 
an impressive series of lovers of wisdom analyze and manipulate the 
defunct problem far more expertly than the authors of it were able 
to do; only, just as for Aristotle a hand from which the life: had 
gone out was no longer a hand, so the problem from which the pang 
has gone out is no longer a genuine problem of experience. Social 
and political conditions, industry, literature, science, ethical ideas 
become so changed that the wonder is a problem ever recurs. Yet 
no conviction is more ingrained than that the problems of phi- 
losophy are indefinitely persistent. This, it would seem, is the 
ground of their claim to an especial dignity. Other problems get 
solved and relegated to the history of their science; not so meta- 
physical problems. How could a problem sub specie eternitatis be- 
come a historical episode by being solved like any empirical diffi- 
culty? <A problem persists, to be sure, as long as its presuppositions 
are retained and the outcome of these premises is in striking con- 
trast to the facts to which that outcome is supposed to apply. The 
very spirit of philosophy should, however, keep us alive to the fact 
that we have the same right and duty to find our problems in the 
contradictions of our world and our experience that Augustine had 
to perceive his problems in the social tragedy of his day. 

If a large part of the system of ideas known as Augustinian was 
invented in the fifth century to prove the necessity to man of 
the official ministrations of the church, it was adapted in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to prove the futility of those minis- 
trations. How should the sacraments play any part in a man’s 
salvation if this is a matter decided by the direct election of God? 
How should some words spoken by a priest control the action of 
grace? For precisely opposite reasons to those which influenced 
Augustine, the Augustinian determinism became a dogma of the 
Reformation; in the one case determinism to prove the necessity of 
sacraments, in the other to prove the futility of sacraments. This, of 
course, was an instance where the inconsistencies of a doctrine made 
it applicable to historical periods with opposite requirements. The 
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dispute over universals in the twelfth century, and again in the 
fourteenth century, shows us a doctrine first suppressed because it 
was hostile to the dominant conception of society and its needs, and 
then victorious because the political and social situation characterized 
by the breaking up of the medieval world could use such a point of 
view as nominalism. If nominalism were true, then it would follow 
that the church was but the aggregate of its members, a conception 
intolerable to a period in which social and metaphysical thinking 
started with the idea of ‘‘the whole,’’ and with very little applica- 
tion to a world where nationality had hardly begun to emerge. 
Again, two centuries later, nominalism was evidently true because it 
alone could legitimatize the local independence of cities, and the 
rights of individual citizens, and recognize the working of the prin- 
ciple of nationality. The triumph of realism was incorporated in 
St. Bernard, who stood for the dominant ideals of his age. And 
Occam was writing in the camp of the Franciscan opposition, as an 
ally of Ludwig of Bavaria. In both cases it was in the interest of 
the hierarchy to deny reality to individuals, but in the fourteenth 
century it was coming to be of consequence to society to insist upon 
individuals. 

Of course, I do not mean to claim that all effective philosophy 
must be produced under such conditions of storm and stress as those 
I have referred to. But such cases point out that over and over 
again metaphysical questions have had a perfectly definite bearing 
upon genuine social problems, and that however crudely the prob- 
lems of metaphysics were discussed, they were no idle problems. 
Somehow, it seems as though the metaphysics of to-day had not 
this significance. Metaphysics seems, for the most part, to find its 
problems in a group of conceptions formulated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and long since carried to logical completion 
in neo-Kantianism. There is much disposition to minimize Kant, 
but no great attempt to unload his chief presupposition, his con- 
ception of consciousness, and while this is retained the problems of 
parallelism, interaction, and the mystery of knowledge are bound to 
be drearily persistent. If we call the crude, urgent, immediate con- 
tradictions ‘‘primary problems’’ and the contradictions between 
traditional and finished concepts, or between these and contem- 
poraneous experience, ‘‘secondary problems,’’ we shall have a pair 
of terms which, although a little extreme and abrupt in the classi- 
fication which they effect, nevertheless indicate well enough the con- 
trast to which I call attention. Of course, primary problems, in 
so far as they are reflectively stated, show the secondary aspect; 
the formulation of them depends upon the supply of available con- 
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ceptions more or less modified to meet the demands of the situa- 
tion, and this trimming and sharpening of traditional concepts 
is the winning of new ones. A primary problem involves, we might 
say, such a reaction of the situation upon the ideas brought to bear 
upon it as to alter some of them. It is not necessary, however, to 
say, as I have said thus far, that this modification, this step ahead, 
results from the pressure of a situation. Call it the genius of the 
thinker, call it anything that describes an unsatisfactory inade- 
quacy of idea to fact. It is, however, a changing situation which 
renders ideas once adequate no longer so. But however that may 
be, so long as the pressure of the situation is felt as one of the 
factors which determine a problem and bring it to existence, the 
interest is in the here and now, in straightening out this situation. 
The time comes, however, when philosophy seems naively unaware 
of the world about it, and is chiefly engaged in elaborating a meta- 
physical tradition, in bringing out the full implications of ideas, or 
maybe in dodging those implications. The problems are strictly 
logical and technical, but the tension which brought forth their 
primary originals no longer exists. To take another extreme illus- 
tration: Dante’s essay in political theory, the ‘‘De Monarchia,”’ 
was genuine philosophy, an earnest discussion of primary problems 
that concerned, in the most penetrating way, the civilization of his 
country. After the German Emperor had agreed not to interfere 
in Italian affairs one might still speculate whether the Pope was 
subordinate to the Emperor or the Emperor to the Pope, or whether 
both received authority directly from God, and why these things 
were so, but it would be reflecting about problems that had ceased 
to exist in any primary fashion. Yet as a problem embedded in 
conceptions only it may persist, and it will be a problem of the 
eternal type. It is a rather fascinating one for the student of the 
period, but it is relevant only to the writing of history. An im- 
pressive case of primary metaphysics is the philosophy of Spinoza, 
primary certainly for its author. But suppose Spinoza had formed 
a school. The spirit shudders at the thought of its refutations and 
proofs. The persistent study of Thomas Aquinas in Roman Catholic 
seminaries is the best illustration of an actual cult of secondary 
problems. Not that the philosophy of St. Thomas is undeserving of 
the attention of any liberal person; only it is deserving of it in 
precisely the same sense as are the political theories of Dante. 

The types of problems that I have called primary and secondary 
exist, although a given problem may have so much of the nature of 
each as to make it difficult to draw the line. Yet it is surely in the 
interest of philosophy to recognize the distinction, and if it is the 
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aim of one to hold the mirror up to the world of Parmenides, the 
task of the other is to find something like an effective adjustment in 
the world of Heraclitus. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Yale Psychological Studies. New Series, Vol. I. No. 2. Monograph 
Supplement, Psychological Review, Vol. VIII., No. 3, June, 1907. 
Baltimore: The Review Publishing Co. Pp. 227-423. 

This number of the Yale Psychological Studies contains five reports 
of investigations concerned in different ways with the general subject 
of the connection between motor adjustments and consciousness. The first 
studies the vocal production of tones; the second, movements made in 
writing; the third, hefting equal weights of unequal size; the fourth, 
reproduction of simple percepts by means of drawing; the fifth, eye move- 
ments in convergence and divergence. 

The paper on “Tonal Reactions” is by Edward Herbert Cameron. 
Dr. Uameron experimented with seven men of various degrees of musical 
training and ability. His experiments were of three kinds. In the first 
he had each man sing three tones—one of high, one of medium, and one 
of low pitch, all of the subject’s own selection—and sustain the note 
selected in each case as uniformly as possible for a moderate length of 
time. In another series of experiments each subject was required to 
imitate a standard note sounded on an organ pipe. In still another series, 
while the subject was imitating the standard organ note, another tone was 
sounded from another part of the scale for the purpose of distracting his 
attention. The vibrations of the reactor’s voice were recorded, by means 
of a mica diaphragm with connecting levers, on smoked paper. The 
records were read by means of a special device. 

The results of the first series of experiments showed that the pitch of 
the tones, which the men tried to sustain uniformly, varied from moment 
to moment. The beginnings were irregular; there was a rise in the first 
tenth of a second, followed by fluctuations and a tendency to raise the 
pitch towards the end of the tone. When short intervals of rest were 
interposed the results were not different. 

In imitating standard tones there was a general tendency to sing 
higher than the standard. The imitation was a little more exact when 
the standard kept on sounding than when it ceased before the subject 
began. Different individuals, as might be expected, showed different 
degrees of ability. There were more errors with low than with high notes. 

The experiments on distraction were made by sounding a note, some- 
times higher, sometimes lower, than the standard; sometimes harmonious 
and sometimes inharmonious with the standard, and at varying intervals 
from it. The distracting tone began as soon as or before the sung tone. 
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When distraction occurred, which could be determined by comparison 
with the results of the first series of experiments, it was sometimes in the 
direction of the distracting tone, sometimes in the opposite direction. In 
20 cases out of 29 where distraction was plainly apparent, the distracting 
tone and the standard were discordant. In 25 cases the distracting tone 
and sung tone were harmonious. The author concludes that a discordant 
tone is more distracting than a harmonious tone; and that the tone sung 
under the influence of a distracting tone is usually harmonious with the 
latter. 

The paper ends with a discussion of the neural conditions which the 
author supposes to explain these results. The results are in agreement 
with the view that the nervous impulse is not continuous, but intermittent. 
“The process of reaction and control may be described as one of constant 
nervous readjustment.” The author, further, accepts MacDougall’s theory 
that the degree of consciousness depends upon the resistance offered by the 
synapses, or junctions of neurones, in the motor channel. He conceives 
that adjustments of motor discharge to sensory excitement in the “ motor 
circle ” go on without the reactor’s voluntary participation. The addition 
of sensory excitement may result in modification of the special motor 
discharge, the pitch sung; or the equilibrium in the motor circle may 
maintain itself and the additional excitement pass off through other 
channels. 

The paper on “ Preliminary Experiments on Writing Reactions,” by 
Frank Nugent Freeman, describes an apparatus for obtaining records that 
show all the details of rate and pressure in the kinds of movement usually 
made in writing or drawing. The experiments were made with short, 
straight lines, squares and circles. The reactor was required to begin, 
to stop, or to turn at a signal. 

It was found, in general, that the start was made more quickly than the 
stop. When the movement to be executed was complicated the time of 
starting was slower than when a simple movement was intended. In 
these experiments, as in those of the first paper, the subject’s introspective 
observations were also taken. The significance of the results, as summed 
up by the writer, is in agreement with the conclusions of the writer of the 
preceding paper. “The results of this investigation emphasize the unity 
of a reaction process and emphasize further the complete parallelism be- 
tween the conscious attitude as a whole to the reaction complex as a whole, 
while showing clearly that consciousness does not reflect in detail the 
factors of the reaction.” 

The third paper, on “ Reactions to Equal Weights of Unequal Size,” 
by Herbert N. Loomis, describes a method of recording the movements 
which are executed in lifting two boxes of equal weight, but unequal size. 
The small box was mounted on a shelf which brought it up to a level with 
the top of the large box. Linen threads attached to the bottom of each 
box were passed over pulleys beneath and connected with levers whose 
movements were traced on smoked paper. Thirty-six reactors were ex- 
perimented with, and four hundred records made. The reactors were told 
to raise the weights, one with each hand, in as nearly the same manner as 
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possible; to raise them in any way preferred; to estimate their relative 
weight and then to replace them. 

In the great majority of cases the large box rose before the small one, 
in the earlier tests. As the subjects became acquainted with the illusion, 
this precedence of the large box fell off. The energy expended in hefting 
the large box, shown by the areas of the curves, was also greater than 
that used in hefting the small one, and this continued throughout the 
series of experiments. The results show that a subject has much greater 
muscular tension in the hand which lifts the large box than in the hand 
which lifts the small box. The writer concludes that this is “ the direct 
expression of an organized habit of response to familiar visual object.” 
This organized habit is not entirely overcome in the later tests even by the 
experience of the earlier tests. The irregularities in the second and sub- 
sequent tests are thought to be related to the conflict between the natural 
tendency to react differently to the two boxes and the recently acquired 
experience. “The muscular tension is not due to any voluntary effort, 
but is the motor phase of a total sensory-motor adjustment which is the 
perceptual process.” 

The paper on “ Studies in Perceptual Development” is signed by the 
editor, Professor Charles H. Judd, and Professor Donald J. Cowling. The 
results of the experiments reported in this paper do not lend themselves 
to tabulation. The writers mention as one motive for their investigation 
the desire to provide a convenient laboratory exercise illustrating mental 
development. <A simple figure composed of straight and curved lines was 
exposed for ten seconds and the subject requested to draw it. This was 
repeated with the same figure ten or more times. In one group of tests 
the subject drew with his eyes closed; in another, he saw the movements of 
his hand, but not the drawing; in a third, he saw what he was drawing. 
Several sets of drawings are reproduced and discussed in detail. 

It is not assumed that the growing perfection of successive drawings 
was due to training in execution, but to the growing distinctness of the 
percept. Different subjects learn the figure in different ways—some be- 
ginning at one end, some at the other, and some in the middle. In gen- 
eral the work was most accurate when the subject could see his drawing, 
but there were exceptions to this rule. Improvement in correcting the 
size of the figure did not go along with improvement in shape. This 
seems to the writers “to justify the distinction between the sensory and 
perceptual processes which are involved in recognizing position and size.” 

The last paper, by the editor, reports a series of photographs on the 
movements of the eyes in convergence and divergence. The apparatus 
was the kinetoscope camera used as reported in an earlier number of the 
Yale Studies, with the addition of a mechanical device for driving the 
camera so as to obtain uniform motion. As described in the earlier paper, 
a speck of Chinese white placed on the cornea served as the luminous 
point to be photographed. Five subjects were employed in, the investiga- 
tion, one being blind in his right eye. The convergence and divergence 
of the eyes took place in fixating alternately one or another of two points 
placed at unequal distances. The points were sometimes in the median 
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plane between the eyes, sometimes in lateral positions, and especially in 
the axis of vision of one eye. 

The photographs, of which a number are sketched, show that there is 
a lack of harmony in the movements of an individual’s two eyes. One 
eye may move while the other stands still; or one may make a long move- 
ment while the other makes a short one. The character of this lack of 
harmony is different in different individuals. The writer thinks it is due 
to external muscular causes, differences of muscular balance or tension, 
and not to internal nervous adjustments. 

The movements of convergence and divergence take a long time com- 
pared with simple lateral movements. The adjustments are complex, con- 
sisting of a main adjustment in which the fixation is approximated and 
fine adjustments resulting in satisfactory fixation. 

The photographs show that there is a tendency of a fundamental char- 
acter for both eyes to move laterally in the same direction. The con- 
verging and diverging movements have to overcome this tendency. The 
fundamental character of this tendency is shown when the fixation points 
are in the axis of vision of one of the eyes, making it unnecessary for 
that eye to move at all. It, nevertheless, executes a complicated series of 
movements in sympathy with the other eye. The unseeing eye of the 
blind subject moved in sympathy with the seeing eye. 

Monocular adjustment, when one eye is covered, is shown to be of a 
simpler character. The covering of one eye, however, does not give per- 
fect monocular adjustment. The covered eye is known to move, and exerts 
an influence on the movements of the seeing eye. 

An interesting set of drawings is given that shows the movements of 
the eyes in a subject who attempts to make two points fuse stereoscopically 
without the help of an instrument. The photograph of the eye movements 
of a subject who finds difficulty in effecting the fusion shows the tendency 
towards sympathetic lateral movement constantly balking his efforts. 

In his theoretical discussion the writer argues against a direct relation- 
ship between sensations of eye movement and ihe visual perception which 
the movements bring about. The sensations of movement are not analyzed 
out of the total situation. Many of the movements, moreover, are in 
direct opposition to the character of the adjustment which the subject is 
aiming to attain. 

The writer reaffirms the theory, expressed in a former paper, that move- 
ment is a central mode of organization, and that retinal sensation controls 
the binocular adjustment that ends in fusion of images. 

A. Lipsry. 
New York City. 


Folkways. W.G. Sumner. Boston: Ginn & Co, 1907. Pp. iv -+ 692. 


Professor Sumner has rendered a service to sociology in calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the study of what he terms mores. A distinct 
gap is filled by this dissertation, the text for which has been furnished 
en passant by Professor E. von Hartmann in | is work on moral philos- 
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ophy. Books on the development of culture there are, such as J. Lippert’s 
“ Kulturgeschichte der Menscheit,” of which the author makes use, but 
none of these traces the compelling influence of the mores through the 
maze of varying custom. Folkways, the title of the work, are for Pro- 
fessor Sumner the ways of satisfying needs and interests which are uni- 
form, repeated, and concurrent. With Hartmann, he defines mores as 
folkways when they have taken on the philosophy of right living and a 
life policy for welfare. Folkways are made unconsciously. They are 
not due to philosophy or ethics. These latter are never original or cre- 
ative, but secondary and derived, though they may be regulative. Religion 
and philosophy are components of the mores, and the former derives its 
strength from them. 

A study of their growth shows that the mores are the products of each 
to live as well as he can, and at the same time coercions holding and con- 
trolling him in this endeavor. They are not a mere study of the past, 
but alive and growing to-day: witness the so-called international laws. 
There is no development along any lines of logical or other sequence. 
The mores shift in endless readjustment of the modes of behavior, effort, 
and thinking, so as to reach the greatest advantage under the conditions. 
The movement is in response to a change in material environment, some- 
times to poverty, at other times to prosperity, but not to ethical ideas. 

The author dwells again and again on the dominance of the mores, 
and in setting forth the importance of their study claims that the reac- 
tion of free judgment and taste will keep the mores fresh and active, and 
the schools are undoubtedly the place where they should be renewed 
through an intelligent study of their operation in the past. 

In conclusion he warns us against the present-day experiment of the 
success cult in molding the mores. Moral traditions, he adds, are guides 
which no one can afford to neglect. 

The plan of the work comprizes an analysis of the author’s concepts 
and their workings, followed by illustrations culled from the usages and 
practises of peoples the most diverse, geographically and _ historically. 
This latter feature makes the book especially useful to the student of 
anthropology. Here he will find a compilation of customs and rites duly 
correlated, with full references and a satisfactory index. 

Under a mass of detail the leading idea is maintained throughout the 
book, nevertheless from the student’s point of view it is not an easy text- 
book to read or digest. From the standpoint of those of larger growth it 
appears congested and scrappy, and suffers the penalty of brevity in drift- 
ing occasionally into over-statement and uncritical acceptance of evidence. 
In this latter connection we may mention a panegyric on the Japanese 
from the pen of the enthusiast Lafcadio Hearn, whose later years wit- 
nessed a disillusionment. 

? Throughout the book the author hits hard and does not stay to bandy 
words with his adversary; but, although the reader may not always agree 
with him, he will find Professor Sumner suggestive and stimulating. 


C. H. Hawes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Spinoza and Religion. E. E. Powett. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 1906. Pp. 340. 


This book, the author says, is “a polemic against a mistaken inter- 
pretation of Spinoza’s philosophy and personality.” The real Spinoza 
was in no sense religious. Nor does his system furnish the slightest basis 
for religion. “The right name for Spinoza’s philosophy is atheistic 
monism. It represents a world-view which, in its essential features, is 
the very antithesis of that required by the religious consciousness.” 

The author supports his position in the introduction, which includes 
an extended biographical sketch, by laying much emphasis on Spinoza’s 
timidity, and his consequent willingness to use religious language where 
he could. This language is partly an equivalent for non-religious philo- 
sophical conceptions, and partly the result of an effort to conceal the real 
bearings of his atheistic philosophy. 

The argument then proceeds to an analysis of Spinoza’s conception 
of God. Spinoza’s absolute is really no God at all. It has no moral 
attributes. It is not an all-inclusive consciousness. Strictly speaking, 
it does not think. To all intents and purposes it is materialistic in its 
nature. With Spinoza “matter always takes logical precedence to 
thought wherever ontological and cosmological questions come into the 
foreground.” Now religion requires, of course, a spiritual conception of 
the absolute. Still more: “Religion is the emotions and activities de- 
termined by belief in a higher personal power, or in higher personal 
powers, with whom man is assumed to sustain relations.” 

The last part of the book is given to the examination of particular 
conceptions that are supposed to give evidence of religious interest on the 
part of Spinoza. The most important of these, namely, the “ intellectual 
love of God,” the author finds to mean “ nothing but delight in the intel- 
ligible as intelligible.” 

The book is clear in style, thorough in execution, and exhibits much 
logical acumen. In its argument frequent use is made of the “Short 
Treatise.” The discussion turns on the definition of religion. It may 
be that the conception of the personality of the Deity ought always to be 
present in religion, but how can it be affirmed that it is always present ? 
It is the author’s definition of religion that, in the first instance, rules 
Spinoza out of the religious realm. Then, while many contradictions 
are pointed out in Spinoza’s thought, the author fails to perceive a deeper 
lying contradiction, which is more to the philosopher’s credit. It is true 
that what at first seems the primary tendency in Spinoza, the effort for 
the unification of all reality in thought, results in robbing man, and his 
personal and ethical interests, of all significance in the universe. But, 
on the other hand, in seeking for a practical attitude in life Spinoza 
attained, both in theory and in conduct, a peace and mastery that were 
essentially religious. The “intellectual love of God” signifies more than 
Spinoza’s instinctive enjoyment of the intelligible as such. It stands for 
moral achievement on a religious basis; it stands for freedom through 
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surrender, for that strength through resignation from which the name 
of religion should not be withheld. 


Evucene W. Lyman. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. October, 
1907, Band 21, Heft 1. Leibnitzens Lehre von der Korperwelt als Kern- 
punkt des Systems (pp. 1-17): M. Leoroxp.- This is the first of three 
articles; it gives succinctly Leibnitz’s conception of the corporeal world 
and its laws, and shows how his concept of the monad resulted from his 
recognition of the potentiality inseparable from the continuity of materia 
prima. Gedankengang und Anordnung der Aristotelischen Metaphysik 
IT, (pp. 18-29): A. GorpEecKEMEyYER. — The “ Metaphysics” contains two 
distinct works, as well as the interpolated chapters 8 to 12 of the second 
book, and all the fifth book. One line of argument lacks the beginning, 
the other the conclusion; but each is thoroughly consecutive. Der Phai- 
don iiber Wesen und Bestimmung des Menschen (pp. 30-49): E. Priv. 
-An analysis of the argument of the Phedo leading apparently to the 
conclusion held by Zeller, that it is a demonstration of the immortality 
of the individual soul, in at least partial opposition to the interpretations 
of Hegel and Windelband. Platonische Untersuchungen. II. Menon 
(pp. 50-75): G. Wernickx.-— The apparent flaws in the “ Meno” are re- 
moved if we look on that dialogue as a defense against the criticism by 
Antisthenes of the account given in the “Symposium” of the nature of 
virtue. Das Dictum de Omni (pp. 76-92): G. Wernick.—To find a 
formula that will apply not only to categorical affirmative, but also to 
negative and hypothetical judgments, the writer distinguishes between 
distributive (fixzierend) and limiting (begrenzend) applications of con- 
cepts, with results apparently definite and valuable. Nietzsches Moral 
vom naturwissenschaftlichen Standpunkte aus (pp. 93-107): S. Stertra. 
— Nietzsche overlooks the social character of man, and confuses physical 
and mental power. Plato: Philebus, 15 A, B. (pp. 108-109): R. G. Bury. 
—A textual discussion. La philosophie au Moyen-Age (pp. 110-111): A. 
Lecuére. — A note on the reviving interest in the history of scholasticism. 
Bericht iiber die deutsche Literatur der letzten Jahre zur vorkantischen 
deutschen Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts (pp. 115-138) : T. Etsennans. 
— Reviews of three books on Tetens and eleven on Leibnitz, as follows: M. 
Brenke, Johann Nicholas Tetens Erkenntnistheorie vom Standpunkt des 
Kritizismus. Gustav Stérring, Die Erkenntnistheorie von Tetens. Max 
Schinz, Die Moralphilosophie von Tetens. F. G. F. Wernick, Leibniz 
Lehre von der Freiheit des menschlichen Willens. Anton Seitz, Die Wil- 
lensfreiheit in der Philosophie des Aug. Crusius usw. F. H. Beneke, 
Leibniz als Ethiker. M. Blondel, De vinculo substantial et de substantia 
composita apud Leibnitium. M. Schornstein, Z. Dillmanns “ Neue Dar- 
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stellung der Letbnizischen Monadenlehre.” J. Capesius, Der Apperzep- 
tionsbegriff bet Letbniz und dessen Nachfolgern. H. Brémse, Das Meta- 
physische Kausalproblem bei Leibniz. O. Willareth, Die Lehre vom Ubel 
bet Leibniz, usw. B. Urbach, Leibnizens Rechtfertigung des Ubels in der 
besten Welt. J. Kvacala, Neue Beitrige zum Briefwechsel zwischen D. 
E. Jablonsky und G. W. Leibniz. J. Kvatala, Die Spanheim-Konferenz 
in Berlin. Awfruf. Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Historische Abhandlungen in den Zeit- 
schriften. Eingegangene Biicher. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE. August, 1907. Band 46, 
Heft I. Die Referenzflichentheorie der scheinbaren Grosse der Gestirne 
(pp. 1-23): Ropert V. Srerneck.— Descriptive and explanatory sketch of 
the theory of planes of reference for sun, moon, stars and clouds, with ex- 
perimental determinations of the various hyperboloids, and reply to recent 
criticism by Alois Miiller. Uber das Wesen der Juckempfindung (pp. 
23-35): Lupwic Tordk.—-Sensations of itching arise from faint stimula- 
tion of nerve endings in the skin. These nerve endings, the stronger 
stimulation of which gives rise to pain sensations, are not identical with 
those involved in either touch or temperature sensations, and are probably 
interepithelial. Besprechungen: C. Stumpf, Erscheinungen und psy- 
chische Funktionen, Zur FEinteilung der Wissenschaften: O¥FrNer. 
Theodor Lipps, Asthetik. Psychologie des Schénen und der Kunst. 
Zweiter Teil: Die dsthetische Betrachtung und die bildende Kunst: Jonas 
Coun. Literaturbericht: O. Ewaip, Philosophische Grundlegung, der 
modernen Psychologie: Sancr. F. E. O. Schultze, Hinige Haupt- 
gesichtspunkte der Beschretbung in der Elementarpsychologie: HERBERTZ. 
Gutberlet, Psychophysik. Historisch-kritische Studien iiber experi- 
mentelle Psychologie: Diinr. M. Reichardt, Uber die Untersuchung des 
gesunden und kranken Gehirnes mittels der Wage: SELBSTBERICHT. Anna 
Wyczolkowska, Illusions of Reverstble Perspective: Max Meyer. Johan- 
nes Volkelt, Persdnliches und Sachliches aus meinen dsthetischen Arbeit- 
serfahrungen: AMESEDER. L. Tréves, Le travail, la fatigue et Veffort: W. 
Stern. Boris Sidis, Are there Hypnotic Hallucinations? Max Meyer. 
Kindespsychologie. Pddagogik. 


Carus, Paul. The Philosopher's Martyrdom. A satire. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 1907. Pp. vi-+ 67. 


Drews, Arthur. Plotin und der Untergang der antiken Weltanschauung. 
Jena: Eugen Diederichs. 1907. Pp. xii-+ 339. 


Frischeisen-Kohler, Max. Moderne Philosophie. Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke. 1907. Pp. xi-+ 412. 


Harrison, Frederic. The Philosophy of Common Sense. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 1907. Pp. xxxvi+ 418. $1.75 net. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE New York Evening Post for October 31 contains the following: 
“The London Library has lately come into possession of six hundred 
volumes which were once owned by Leslie Stephen. They were presented 
to it by members of his family. All of them have to do with religion 
or philosophy, and every volume has marginal notes in Stephen’s hand, 
or drawings from his pencil. Few of the works are now popular, if they 
ever were, but the historic value of them all must be heightened by 
Stephen’s annotations. At least, the authorities of the London Library 
think so, for they have had the pages containing the pencilled notes 
‘sized,’ so as to preserve them as long as the book itself can be kept 
from falling into dust. The personal interest given to a book through 
former ownership, or use, by a famous man, we need not dwell upon. It 
has long been recognized by collectors and booksellers. ‘ Association 
books’ have their price due to names. But the volumes from Leslie 
Stephen’s library possess a significance far beyond that. They admit us 
to his literary workshop. They reveal the workings of his mind. In his 
scattered memoranda and criticisms on the Deists, for example, we are 
let into the very making of his ‘ English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.’ To one volume, Hobbes’s ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’ a singular in- 
terest attaches, since on the fly-leaf three generations of scholars have 
written their opinion of the book. Two of them are Robert Southey and 
Leslie Stephen. The third and earliest is thought to be Robert Nares. 
Here are the three judgments: (1) Opus stylo barbarum, argumento con- 
fusum, et obscurum ut neque intelligi possit, nec dignum sit in quo 
labores ut intelligas. Nec perlegi, nec perlegam.—R. N. (2) Ego tamen 
perlegi, non sine fructu, nec sine delectatione quadam. Nihil me penitet 
hujus perlectionis. Opusculum est tam ingenii acumine quam scabredine 
carminis vere Hobbesium.—R. S. [t. e., Robert Southey]. (3) Ego 
quoque perlegi et Roberti Southey sententiam valde probo Hobbesii nihil 
a me alienum puto.—L. S. Some of Stephen’s notes on modern books are 
characteristically audacious and amusing. They remind one of his letters. 
In his copy of Mr. Balfour’s ‘ Foundations of Belief’ are many spicy 
comments. One reads: ‘This is A. J. B.’s meanest evasion.’ Opposite 
Mr. Balfour’s sentence: ‘I do not suggest now that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation supplies any philosophic solution of this difficulty,’ Stephen 
had written ‘ Modest!’ The same lightly characterizing pencil had left 
its trail through the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ One annotation is: ‘If J. 
H. Newman really wrote this, it is a curious instance of the kind of 
stuff that will pass for logic with an able theologian.’ On another margin 
occurs this: ‘ Reverence—grovelling in the mud before a dumb idol.’ ” 

TuHE following from the Atheneum’s review of Mackenzie’s “ Lectures 
on Humanism: With Special Reference to its Bearings on Sociology” 
deserves appreciation: “ Humanism is not brought into significant rela- 
tion with sociology, presumably because it took Professor Mackenzie so 
long to discover how his notion of humanism was to be invested with 
substantiality that little or no time was left in which to persuade his idea 
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of a sociology to materialize. For this is yet another humanism—neither 
renascence culture nor pragmatism, but something quite new. Dr. Schil- 
ler was the first to introduce the word into modern philosophy. On 
his lips it stands for the Protagorean view that ‘man is the measure.’ 
Now, however, as it would seem, it has struck the neo-Hegelian opposition 
that it would be a sad pity if the heretics had the use of so genial an 
expression all to themselves. Besides, are they not capable of anything— 
even of branding believers in ‘pure thought’ as anti-humanist, which is 
as if to say Volksfeind at once? So, there being no ‘ Trade-Descriptions 
Act’ that applies to philosophers, Professor Mackenzie was within his 
rights in adopting the label of the other firm. Humanism means for 
him ‘a point of view from which human life is regarded as an inde- 
pendent center of interest, if not even as containing within itself the 
key to all other interests.’ Under this definition—or rather the first half 
of it, the other half being apparently there to take or leave as you please— 
any philosopher who happened to give his mind to his breakfast would 
have to rank as a humanist. Accordingly, all sorts and conditions of men 
advance at Professor Mackenzie’s bidding to make their bow from the 
humanistic platform—in one passage Plato, Aristotle, Burke, Comte, 
Hegel, Carlyle, Ruskin, appear hand-in-hand. Needless to say, however, 
‘Hegel especially [amongst the later German idealists, at all events] 
represents an almost complete humanism. His final interpretation of the 
world is in the light of the development of “spirit”; and by “spirit” he 
means the evolution of the human consciousness.’ To any one who re- 
flects on the real significance of the Hegelian ‘spirit’ and ‘ evolution,’ 
this is, surely, a mere play upon words.” 

Hovucuton, Mirruris & Company announce for early publication in 
1908 a source book in modern philosophy, to be known as “ Modern 
Classical Philosophers,” and to be edited by Dr. Benjamin Rand, of Har- 
vard University. In this book Dr. Rand has sought, so far as practicable 
by means of selections, to present the history of modern philosophy, in the 
words of the great thinkers. Selections for this purpose have been made 
from the works of Bruno, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Spencer. The 
aim has been to bring together such chapters from the writings of these 
great ones as will best set forth the most essential features of their 
systems. 

Hersert Spencer provided in his will that his friend Dr. Duncan 
should compile and publish Mr. Spencer’s “ Life and Letters.” The ma- 
terial of the autobiography, which comes down only to 1882, is not dupli- 
eated. The work is to be published in the near future. 

Proressor Orto PruEmerer has added a volume entitled “Die Ent- 
wickelung des Christentums” to his other studies of the early age of 
Christianity. 

Tue Macmillan Company have resumed the publication of their trans- 
lation of Nietzsche. “ Beyond Good and Evil” has just appeared. 

Tue first number of the Harvard Theological Review will be published 
by the Macmillan Company in January. 








